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Among the manuscript article8 lying over this 
week, is a copy of the late general (then major) 
Pike’s project (under his own hand) for establish- 
ing acovrer or noxnon to prevent duelling among 
‘he officers of the army—politely forwarded to us 
by a friend at Fort Hawkins; and many statistical 
ind geographical facts respecting those now inte- 
resting sections of the world, Mexico and South- 
America. 
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Napoleon—“ his mark.” 





ter for just eulogy; but many of its most excellent 
provisions, for the Causes Poets stated, have never 
beeh pointed out as they deserve—among the ma- 
ny such, is that which reqtures a record of the 
yeas and ztays, on the demand of one-fifth of the 
members present iti congress. ‘This enables the 
people, in whom the sovereignty of the republic 
lies, immediately, and with certainty, to ascertain 
the fidelity of their representatives to their wishes; 
and tests individuals and parties. It is so common 
for us to see and examine these, that the idea has 
not, perhaps, entered the mind of one manina 
thousand that the practice prevails in no other le- 
gislative bodies than those of the general and state 
governments of the American union. ¢The yéas and 
|nays are published in no other country. The mere 
sum total is given in the proceedings of the British 
house of commons; and the right of protest, or pri- 
vilege of entering a nay, is confined to the house 
of lords. 

This valuable provision, though it rests on the 
constitution of the United States, did not commence 
with it, but grew out of the immemorial usage of 
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‘the colonial assemblies, and is a custom truly .4me- 


rican. We are proud of it, for every one sees in it 
a check against apostacy, as well as a security 
against fraud—of which latter, a curious instance is 
noticed in the observations below. Itis the touch- 
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From other signattiree we have seen, iis empcror- 
ship must have been in very ood humor for writing, 
vhen he made @ the mark” of which the above is a 








‘ed to do. 


and nays in legislative bodies was first begun. 





fue simile, for he seldom wos graciously pleased to! 
Le so lengthy! | 
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Yeas and Nays. 

_ Inthe present general want of common topics to 
uiterest or amuse our.réaders, we have much satis-| 
faction in presenting to them the following learned 
and curious essay, or “Observations on the subject 
af Parliamentary Protests.’ This laborious article 
Was written several years since, by a distinguished 
gentleman, with a view of collecting together the 
tacts on the matter, for hi8 own satisfaction. An 
accidental conversation with him put it into our 
possession. 

Rights, privileges and benefits, in ordinary pos- 
Sessionand enjoyment, are seldom valued to their 
full amount. ‘fhe sun shines, and light and heat 
and lite are diffused—we are sensible of the eood 
ef the presence of that luminary, but never calcu- 
late the eviis that would result by its absence from 
the system. And so it is in a thousand things of 





less moment to the business of life. 





. Our federal cons 
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titution has afforded infinite mat- 
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istone, that brings forth the virtues, or exposes the 
‘defects of the zudizvidual members, and insures that 
| responsibility in the representative that is lost by a 
'mere knowledge of what the majority cid or retus- 


It would gratify a laudable curiosity to ascertain 
when and by whom the practice of calling the yeas 
We 
have spent some timc on the subject without mak- 
ing much progress to the desired result. But in 
the course of our examination, we noticed the fol- 
lowing, which may add alittle to the common 
stock of information on the subject, and be of some 
use: . 

‘rhe Pennsylvania assembly of 1776, the last that 
sat under the authority of the crown, was compos- 


‘ed chiefly of proprietaries, and was understood to 


be unfriendly to the cause of liberty. There were 
strong complaints urged against them at the time 
that they dissolved, and Jett the colony in that state 
of anarchy and alarm which drew forth the declara- 
tion of independence: arid the principal ground of 
those complaints was, the mean and strange duplici- 
ty they had used in publishing their votes and pro- 
ceedings. No aves or mys were made Known, cor- 
rectly, during that whole session. Whenever the 
opposers of popular measures found that they could 
not carry their purposes, they withdrew their eb- 
jections to avoid public reprehension; so that the 
printed votes were given only to deceive the peoy 
ple, as seme measures appeared to have been car: 
ried unanimously where the house had been almost 
equally divided. And to render the climax and 
consistency of their fraud complete, they some- 
times cotittived, by some-unaccountable means, to 
make ihe public believe that their measures were 
the very reverse of what they had determined on. 

‘I'be congress of that day were patriotic; but it 
was an embarrassing time, and they contrived ‘to 
1 : ; | 
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keep their proceedings inviolably secret for seve- 
ral months. What would the apprehensions of the 
people be, if sucha course were to be pursued at 
this day? 

A similar secrecy seems to have involved all the 
proceedings of the English parliament in early 
times. In later times, though they have sunk into 
corruption, and have cast off the principle of repre- 
sentation; yet they have improved in this one re- 
spect—they have come more and more before the 
public eye. In the inemorable case that happened 
in the timeof Richard IL. of a bill brought forward 
by sir Thomas Haxey, clerk, “to lessen the expenses 
of the king, and to remove bishops ard ladies from 
the court,” even the king himself could not disco- 
ver the author of the bill until the commons were 
compelled to surrender him. 


OBSERVATIONS ON THE SUBJECT OF PAR- 
LIAMENTARY PROTESTS. 


The origin, nature and use of a protest in parlia- 
mentary proceedings, has not, that I know of, ever 
been explained or defined by any one. ‘The subject 
docs not appear to be fully understood and settled, 
even in England, and of late it has so frequently 
been introduced before the state legislatures, as to 
deserve a more near and particular attention. 

Protests have originated from the whole legisla- 
tive body together; from any one branch; or from 
the minority of either of the deliberative branches. 
‘vhe nature and objects of protests have been very 
various; they may be used either to express a dis- 
satisfaction with the cxecutive officers of the go- 
vernmen'; or, as asotemn appeal to the people; or, 
to shew that t!re conduct of the pretestors has grown 
out of the peculiar circumstances of the case, and 
therefure ought not to be drawn into precedent; 
or, to express and record the dissent and reasons 
of the minority against any measure that has been 
carried. We will notice them according to this 
classification. 

1. A protest has sometimes assumed the shape of 
a charge or impeachment, as, in the year 1376, the 
commous protested against the conduct of the 
king’s ministers—and this is said to be the first of 
the kind—(1 Parl. Hist. $20.) Itis not improba- 
ble that from this obscure beginning, the commons 
derived their formidable right of impeachment, 
which was, fér a time, so illy defined and unsettled 
—(2 Millar hist. Eng const. 237). 

2. Upon several occasions a protest has been used 
as a kind of solemn proclamation entered on the 
journals of the house, and intended as an appeal 
to the people against governmental encroachment 
upon their rights and iiberties, warning them to be 
watchful of their immunities and to guard against 
violations of the constitution. Such was that pro- 
test of the commons which James I. in presence of 
his counsel, with such despotic, silly rage, tore, 
with his. own hands, from the journals of the house 
(see journal of the commons 1621, 18th December), 
‘the protest of the house of lords in the reign of 
Henry JV. (1404) against referring cases of treason 
to the judges, can, J should imagine, only be con- 
sidered as an appealto the nation, in favor of what 
they conceived to -be the principles. of the consti- 
fution—(2 Parl. Hist. 73.) In the year 1642 Charles 
Ist delivered a speech and published his protesta- 
tion at the head of his army, against the proceedings 
of the parliament—(11 Parl. Hist. 434.) These 
kinds of protests, however, are rather to be con- 
sidered as anomalies. ‘They donot often occur, and 
stem to have arisen more eut of pecaliar cicum-| 


stances, than any settled principles of parliamentary 
procedure. 

3. That kind of protestation which lord Coke 
defines to be “an exclusion of a conclusion” (Co. 
Litt. 124, 6.) is much more common. The earliest 
case of the sort I have met with took place in the 
year 1392, when the commons, reposing confidence 
in Richard 2d, granted that he might with the 
advice of the lords, make alterations in the statute 
of provisors, but with this protest—That as their 
assent to this was, indeed, a novelty, they ah Ne 
that it might no example.”’—(1 Parl. Hist. 490.) 
In the reign of James Ist (1621) a protestation was 
agreed to and entered on the journal of each house, 
that the case of Edward Lloyde should, on no occa- 
sion, be considered as a precedent for the govern- 
ment of parliament—(5 Parl. Hist. 435.) Many 
more instances might be adduced, in which the 
lords and commons have had protests entered on 
their journals, saving and reserving what they con- 
ceived to be the rights and privileges of their respec- 
tive bodies (5 P. H. 512—6 P. H. 332) at the com- 
mencement of the American revolution, the govern- 
or of Massachusetts convened the colonial as- 
sembly at Cambridge :—*The house resolved to 
proceed to business from absolute necessity, protest- 
tng against the restraint the general court was held 
under to do it, out of Boston, which had ever been 
the seat of government and was the only proper 
and convenient place of assembling them.”— 
(1 Gordon’s Hist. 202.) 


4. It would appear that the lords were thie first 
to perceive the defective mode of keeping their 
journals, and who felt the evils that arose from it. 
Upon no occasion did the names of those who voted 
either way upon any question appear upon record. 
in consequence of which inconvenience arose—votes 
and principles were, sometimes, imputed to lords 
which were very injurious, and to which they were 
heartily opposed; therefore, to prevent any incon- 
venience, as is always alleged, they demanded their 
right before the question was put, to have their 
protest entered; that is, to have their names re- 
corded, as those who dissented from the measure. 
In the reign of Edward 6th, an act passed, establish- 
ing an uniformity in religion; it is said several peers 
protested against it, but nothing like what is at pre- 
sent understood by a protest appears.—(3 Parl. 
Hist. 234.) This mere entry of the names of the dis- 
sentients, occurs very frequently, subsequent to 
that period, and is always called a protest, although 
unaccompanied with a single syllable of reasoning 
or argument (10 P. H. 218, 265, 330, 346, 364) and 
indeed itis sometimes so entered. “The following 
lords (says the journal) entered their names as « 
protesr”—10 P. H. 42u, 422). In the house of lords 
about the year 1392, William Courteney, arcl- 








bishop of Canterbury, protested against the papal 
power, setting forth his reasons at large, which he 
prayed might be entered on the roll—(1 P. H. 451). 
But it does not appear that it ever was entered, and 
it will also be recollected that, the red/s of parlia- 
ment are very different from the journals; the one 
is a solemn record of that which has been assented 
to, the other is a mere loose diary of what passes 
in the house and of modern invention. Except this 
case, I have met with no instance of a protest of 
any Gescription by the minority earlier than that of 
the reign of Edward 6th. In the year 1641 (Charles 
1st) the house of lords passed an order relating to 
the manner of performing divine service, against 
which some lords protested and assigned their rea- 
sons; ‘‘which protest, (says the historian) as it is the 
first of the Kind we have yet met with commands an 
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insertion.” ‘The protest sets out with stating that, 
“having before putting the question demanded our 
right of protestation, do accordingly make our pro- 
testation, &c.; then follow the reasons and the 

names of the dissentients—(9 Parl. Hist. 494.) It 


seems that this mode of entering a protest was not 


immediately matured into rightful privilege—for in 
1645 « similar instance is noted thus :—“the first 
protest of the lords with reasons in form that we 
have met with for some years past”—(13 P. H. 438). 
In modern times, however, especially since the re- 
volution of 1688, this mode of protesting in the 
house of lords, has become extremely common 
and very well understood. During the reign of 
William Sd, and his immediate successor, questions 
were often debated with great animation and heat, 
and were not unfrequently followed by protests 
drawn up in the most acrimonious and intemperate 
language; when it became necessary, in some mea- 
sure to control this mght, as it had been called. 
Many instances occur, in which the objectionable 
parts of the protest have been erased; and some, 
where the whole protest has been expunged fiom 
the journals, on accotint of its extreine scurrility 
and indecency. After its being ejected from the 
journals, the minority have sometimes had their 
protest printed and distributed among the people 
in hand bills—(Burnet’s Hist. Own Times, vol. 3, 
p- 386 and vol. 4, p. Sk! and 377). During the 
American revolution, scarcely a single question 
was taken in the house of lords respecting the tax- 
ation of the colonies, which was not followed by a 
jong and animated protest—(Gordon’s Hist. Am. 
Rev.) 

The right of the minority to protest agaist the 
acts of the majority has become the settled law and 
custom of the house of lords, but from what cause, 
1 know not, the subject has been seldom mentioned 
and, perhaps, never finally settled in the house of 
commons. The forms and mode of proceeding are 
substantially the same in both houses. A person is 
chosen and appreved by the king in each house, to 
use the language of the old journals, as their month 
or speaker. When any subject is introduced, it may 
be argued or “disputed’’—after which the question 
is put by the speaker; and if the decision cannot be 
ascertained by the sound of the voices, the house is 
required to divide, tellers are appyintec, those in 
the affirmative go forth and are counted, and then 
those in the negative; the numbers are reported to 
the speaker who declares the result. In the house of 
lords the expressions used are the contents and the 
non-contents—in the commons they are called the 
yeas and wes. Bat the manner of numbering the 
amembers upon a division is the same in both houses. 

Surnet relates a curious anecdote, resrecting the 
passage of the celebrated Habeus Corpus act, which) 
will illustrate the mode of procecding in the house 
of peers—“The former parliament ( that of 1679) 
had passed a very strict act for the due execution 
of the Habeas Corpus, which was indeed all they 
did: It was carried by an odd artifice in the lrouse 
of lords. Lo.d Gveay and lord Norris were named 
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sponsible assemblies so important and so necessa 
to be kept in a manner full and expressive; I have 
inserted an extract from the oldest journal of the 
English house of cominons to be met with, in or- 
der to shew from what a rude, ill-fashioned sprout 
the perspicuous and intelligent diaries of our de- 
liberative bodies have griginated:—*1 Edward 6, 
anno 1547—a note of the bills, when they were read 
in the commons louse, in the first sessioi—sir John 
Baker, knt. speaker. Tuesday, 8° Novembris—The 
bill for bringing up of poor men’s children. Tues- 
day, 12° Novembris—The bill for destroying of 
fry of pikes and roches. Sd Decembris—The bill 
for the reformation of the common laws of tie 
realm. 5° Decembris—The argument for refor- 
mation of the laws of the realm. 10° Decembris 
— The bill for vagabonds and slaves. 16° Decem- 
bris—The bill for vagubonds and idle loitering 
persons and slaves. 21 Januarii—It°is ordered, 
That - Storie, one of the Burgesses, shall 
be in ward by the serjeant, and to*be kept with 
bim, that no man speak with him;-dnd to be here 
to-morrow. 22°—li is ordered, That the serjeant 
shall keep in ward John Storie. 25°—Articles of ac- 
cusation against John Storye, read. 24—It is of- 
dered, That John Storie shall be committed to the 
tower. 25—It is ordered, That Mr. Storie’s wife 
shall bring in her bill to-morrow. 26—The bill 
exhibited by Mrs. John Storie, is ordered to be de- 
livered to my lord protector’s grace. 2° Martii-— 
A letter from Mr. Storye in the tower of his sub- 
mission—Itis erdered, That the king’s privy coun: 
cil in the nether-house, shaii humbly declare unto 
the lord protector’s grace; that the resolution of 
the house is, that Mr. Story be enlarged, and at 
liberty, out of prison; and to reguire the king’s ma- 
jesty to forgive him his offences in this case to- 
wards his majesty and his council.”—(See the jouy- 
nals of the house of commons at large). 

It was not until the year 1667, that the journals 
of the house of commons were directed to be regu- 
larly kept, (8 fiume 227,) and at the same sessjon 
the great question of the union of England and Sco!- 
land was firstagitated. The following extract will 
shew the mode of taking the yeas and nays upon 
that interesting occasion: —“Sth June—Mr. Speaker 
reinembereth the dispute, appointed to be continued 
this day, touching the clause of witnesses in the 
bill. Sir Robert Hitcham begun the argument, and 
it was followed by Mr. Weniworth, Mr. Recorder 
of London,’ Mr. Fuller, Mr. Serjeant Shirly, sir 
Thomas Kavevyth, Mr. Marten, Mr. Hyde, Mr. 
Tate, sir Henry Wytherington, Mr. Attorney Gene- 
ral, sir Edwyn Sandys, Mr. Yelverton, sir Roger 
Owen, Mr. Brooke, sir Antho’ Cope, sir Francis ie, 
rington, Mr. Solicitor: and in conclusion, a question 
wes agreed to be made—Quest. Whether the claim 
touching the allowance of witnesses shall be allow- 
ed—The house upon this divided—Yellers with the 
noe, sir John Hollis and sir Francis Goodwyn—Tel- 
lers with the yea, sir William Harvye and sir Reb; 
Oxenbridge—With the yea 107, with the noe 13¢ 
difference $2. So the clause resolved to stand as 
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to be the tellers: lord Norris being a man subject to 
vapors, was not at all times attentive to what he 
was doing: soa very fat lord coming in, lord Gray 
counted him for ten as a jest at first—but seeing 
lord Norris had not observed it, he went on with his 
hisreckoning of ten: so it was reported to the 
house and declared that they who were for the bill 
were the majority, though it, indeed, went on the 
other side: and by this means the bill past?— 
(Hist. Own Times, vol. 2, p. 121). 
Ae we consider the joarnals of our highly re. 





itis. Upona second question, the bill ordered tu 
be engrossed, Without one nepative.”’—(See jour. 
nals of the house of commons.) During that trou- 
blesome and aciive period, included under the 
reigns of the princes of the house of Stuart, and 
especially, under the plastic encrgy of the long 
parliament, the journals assuméd nearly the form, 
and all the fullness, of those of the present time. 
It does not, however, appear that any other mode 
of entering the veas and nays, than that exem.- 
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plifted in the inreroine extract, iS addited 
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and nays too frequently, as is said to have bee 


go, there is certainly as much reason why the m1-| practised in the former congress, the constitution (of 
nority should be permitted to protest in the one|the United States) has set some reasonable limits 
house as in the other. Indeed, some of the lead-!/to the exercise of this power, by requiring that 
ing and most intelligent members of the long par-|at least one-fifih of the members present should 
Rament, evidently saw and felt the necessity of a} concur in the expediency of it.”—(1.T'ucker’s Black. 
protest ora reform in the mode of entering the yeas | 205._) 
and nays upon the journals. Mrs. Hutchinson re-| In short, from. every thing I can learn upon this 
lates the following circumstances relative to a pro-|subject, Iam induced to believe that the commons 
test in the house of commons, entered by her bus-!ought te have,as well as the lords, the right of 
band and some others:—At the time Charles I. fled| entering their protest, or the ycas and nays, for the 
to the Isle of Wight, and was. made prisoner by| purpose of testifying, as col. Hutchinson observed,. 
Hammond in Carisbrook castls, the parliament was| thei public dissent from: being included with the ma- 
divided into tworzealous parties; the Presbyterians, jor part ia any vote which is contrary to their opt- 
whose principal, if net sole, object was ecclesiasti- | nions and wishes. It will also follow, fromm what 
cal pre-emisence—and the Independents, who la-jhas been said,.that a protest, such as is now most 
boured to attain the permanent establishment of the; usual in the house of lords ia England, is unneces- 
liberty of the peente. The parliament gent com-;sary, if not illegal, in either branch of any of our 
missioners-ta the Isle of Wight to treat with the/ legislative bodies; because, in all, the yeas and nays 
<ing;. who, afier some negociation and being cajoled/ may be entered at fulllength onthe journals. But, 
hy his majesty, returned with a treaty which pro-jhowever correct this principle may be in theory, 
duced very high disputes. The commons sat upjsuch has not been the uniform practice in the 
inost partof the night, when at length it was voted| United States. I#hall enumerate those instances of 
to accept of the king’s conecssions. Col. Hutchin-| making protestatien»which have come tomy know- 
son, and the principal independents,conceived that| ledge. 
both the eause and all those who, with an upright,! Soon after tlie meeting of that august and illus- 
honest heart, asser.cd and maintained it, were be-|-trious body, the first American congress, at Phila- 
trayed and sold for nothing: Accordingly, “when|delphia in the year 1774, they passed a resolution, 
the vote was past, iss, telling, some men of upuclen fayver much debate, approving of the opposition bv 
standing, that he was net satisfied in conscience to} the inhabitants of Massachusetts. Two of the mem- 
be ineluded ith the major part in this vote, which} bers, Galloway. and Deane, not only opposed the re- 
was contrary to their former engagements to God,/solution, but wanted’ to have their protests entered; 
But thought it fet to lestifie their public dissent, he; which being refused, on their return from congress 
xnd four more entered into the heuse-book a protes-|they gave each other a certificate, declaring their 
tation against that night's votes and. grocecdings;*| opposition to that question as they thought ita 
wheiher it yett remains there, or whether soine treasonable one.”’—( Gordon’s Hist, vol. 1, p. 268.) 
therof them gott it out, he knew not,.but he much; We may recollect that the old congress not only 
wondered, after the change und serutinie into all! permitted the yeas and nays to be called, but that 
thege things, that he never heard the least mention; the; had them entered, as was thought, upon frivol- 
ek 1 P—( Gol: Kuichinson’s memoirs, 298 ) Henee it ous occasions, or oftener than was nceessary. 
till appsar that a. precedent was set for introduc- In January 1776, the provincial convention of New 
jag the right of protesting into tle house of com-|Hampshire met, and in pursuance of the advice of 
nions, but that no-eflort has been sinee made to bring | congress, proceed to vote “that this congress take up 
j< info common use, or if made, that it proved «bor-|civil government in form following,&c. against which 
tive. In no instance, is it even insinuated, that the;a protest was brought in by several representatives, 
tight of protesting grows out of the peculiar orga-| stating, amongst others, the following as their rea- 
nization of the house of lords, or that it has origi-|sons, “that, it appears assuming for so small a co- 
nated in any other way than from precedent, fashi-,lony to take the lead ina matter of so great import- 
oned into custom, and matured into privilege. But! anes, and that it appears too much like setting up 
f this’privilege was adopted in order to prevent: independency.”—(2 Gordon’s Hist. 12.) It does not 
peers from being exposed to improper imputations,| appcar by what forms of procedure this ecnvention 
or drawt into difficulties, how much more proper were governec—but it is most likcly, those of the 
was. it for the members of the house of commons,. British house of commons were their principal 
who are highly responsible 2gents. ‘The peerholds guides; if so, ard their mode of taking the yeas and 
Ais seat for life, and votes under an ieumediate re- nays was adopted, the pretest was perfectly con- 
sponsibility to no persons or power whateyer. The, sistent and proper. 
commoner is a temporary agent, xecountable to his; I fave seen in some of the public prints a protest 
constituents. Yh the one case, the member alone is that had been entered onthe journals of the senate 
interested in baving his vote and rezsens recorded; /of Virginia, against eertain resolutions that were 
in the other, net only the member, but the people! passed in approbation of the conduct of Mr.Jciferson, 
whem he represents, are deeply concerned: In,as president of the United States; and, if Lam not 
America the sole object of entering the yeas and | mistaken, Mr. Cabell, governor of Virginia, pro- 
nays at large upon the journals is for the benefit of|tested in council against an address of the council 
the peopic,, _ they tay thence, with certainty, of that state to Mr. Monroe. 
6 + auc NMMOMS “IT representa. 
learn the cont dl opiiousof thei seprctemti| yx uy sexre or nus ATAPE OF MABYEAD. 
representative government, (savs Lucker ) it is of | his ovember 24th, 1791.—On eee the » nts? 
the utmost conscauenee that tlie p opie should be Was Pu shag the bill entidied, aft xh at onsri 
informed of the conduct of their (Iclegates indlivi-|°! Samuel Sierreit of Baltimore town, be read e 
ls second timc for the purpose of being committed 


duativ, as well as collectively. hs is ; : ‘ me 
uly, y. Whis purpose is which was deicrmined in the affirmative, and Ben- 














by -either house. So far, then, as analogy will 











fuiiv answered by the rule here spoken of(thel- - - efieks : e 

é FREE Mah Ot y ‘i Leiins 4 pry ts {the jamin Stoddert, William Hindman and James 
= sts 3 ’ *) even " oh Tie Ww . $ 

- | Cc : i 1G J ea8 VitHenr: } c SCGueire 8, Wwe re appointed a committee 
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i. cow ssys he “svished to do this very thing! for pepe 
but could not.” 


v7 73 
The henorebie Coorge Dent and Charles Carro 
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of Carrollton, esquires, inform the senate of their in- 
cention of protesting against the foregoing motion— 
Whereupon, George Dent, esquire, filed the fol- 
lowing : 

Dissentient—Because the second reading of the 
said bill had been previously postponed by the se-| 
nate, if not for the express purpose of introducing 
a general system with respect to insolvencies; ‘be- 
cause I conceive the generakact can comprehend 
and provide for the case of Mr. Sterett in as ample 
‘i manner as a private act can; and because acting 
on this bill before the general bili is reported and: 
decided on, will open the door te every individual 
applicant now before the legislature in as much as 
no distinction ought, in my judgment, to be made) 
between his and other applications. 

3EORGE DENT. 

November 26th, Charles Carroll, of Carrollton, 
esquire, delivers his protest against the second 
reading of the bill, entitled an act, &c.” The protest 
is long, assigning the same reasonas Mr. Dent, and 
it also alledges that the power of granting relief in 
such cases belongs exclusively to congress by virtue 
of the clause iy the constitution respecting a gene- 
ral bankrupt system.—[ Sve Journals of the Senate of 
Maryland. | 

In the house of delegates of Maryland, on the 3d 
December, 1808—“Ordered, That those who voted 
‘against the resolutions recommending the repeal of 
the law enacted by congress, imposing .an embargo, 
which passed this Louse on the 26th ultimo, may 
now have leave to enter their protest in writing 
against the same on the journals of this house, to- 
gether with their names.—Ordered, That the same 
have a second reading on Friday next”—when it 
avas accordingly read a second time and negatived 
by 39 to 30. ; 

When this case occurred in the house of dela- 
gates it seemed to be. admitted that it was right and 
proper in the senate to permit a protest to be en- 
tered, but not.in the house of delegates. It was 
urged that there was no difference, in this respect, 
between the two houses of the Maryland legisla- 
ture; either as to the individual or collective rights 
of the members on the gencral course of proce- 
dure. ‘hat the constitution had created both 
branches and had recognized no privilege in the 
one, which the other did not enjoy. ‘The senate, 
had set the example and admitted a protest on their! 
journals—The minority in the house of delegates 
had a right to expect a similar indulgence. The, 
idea of its being an expensive incumbrance, should, 
have no weight, becauseif such an argument were 
pressed forward, it would goto prove that, the 
journals themselves were useless and unnecessary, 
or, What would be the next thing to it, that, they 
should be so much curtailed as to be utterly un- 
intelligible to the generality of the people. The 
chief use and great object in keeping the journals, is 
not for the members, but for the benefit ofthe people, 
that they may have a perspicuous and faithful guide 
to aid them in the important enquiry whether thar 
public servants and representatives have discharg- 
ed the trust reposed in them well or ill—But a no- 
tion appeared to be taken up that similar distinc- 
tions applied to the senate and house of delagates 
of Maryland that had been established between the 
lerds and commons of England; where, in the one 
house a protest was admitted but not in the other— 
and upon this mistaken analogy the decision of the 
house was, in my opinion, principally founded.—It 
will be proper here to remark that the constitution of 
Maryland contains no provision respecting the call- 
ing of the veas and. nays—Jt merely provides “that 


bh] 
an 





journats of the council. 





each house shall settle its own rules of proceed- 
ing.’ By virtue of which, rules are established 
the commencement of every new legislature—But 
ithas been a rule, I believe ever since the rovern- 
ment was organized that, any three members in the 
heuse of: delegates and any one in thescnate, may 
have the yeas and nays entered onthe journals, ~ 
By the 26th article of the constitution of Marvland 
the governor and council are directed to enter their 
proceedings on record, “to any ‘part whereof, (it 
is provided} any member may enter his dissent’’=-- 
In the year alaw of the state required that 
each memiber of congress should be a resident of the 
district in which he was chosen. Mr. Wm. Pinck- 
ney, who was not a resident of Prince George’s dis- 
trict, obtained the greatest portion of votes there. 


The governor and a majority of the council de- 


clared the state law to be unconstitutional and re- 
turned Mr. Pinkney duly elected. Mr. John Kilty 
dissented from the determination of his fellow coun- 
cillors and had his protest setting forth his reasons 
and opinions very much xt large, entered upon the 
But the right to protes: 
is expressly given. The object and reasons too, 
for giving the right, are manifesily the same as in 
the English house of lords; to secure the members 
from being implicated or charged with measures 
which they disapproved of.—In New Hampshire, 
Massachusetts, Virginia, North Corolina and in 
Vermont there is an exccutive council analogous to 
that of Maryland, and the constitution of exch of 
those states contains a similar provision, that any 
member may have his protest entered onthe jour- 
nals. In all those states the council are responsi- 
ble to, and in some of them may ‘be impeached and 
punished for misconduct by tlic represesentative 


body. 


By a paragraph in a bill which was before the 
Massachusetts house of representatives during its 
session in the year 1785, and afterwards passed in- 
to a law, cases were submitted to the sole judgment 
of two justices of peace, that ought to have been 
left to the determination of a jury—a long pro- 
test assigning many reasons against the passage of 
the law was signed by twenty-five members and en- 
tered on the journals—(Gordon’s Hist. vol. 3 p. 887.) 


New-Orleans. 


TO TAK EDITOR OF THE WEEKLY REGISTER. 
Str—An extract has appeared in your paper, from 
a volume which I published some years ago, extit- 
led, “Views af Louisiana.” The situation of that 
interesting city, New-Orleans, the future emporium 
of the west, will excuse me for publishing, through 
your paper, some further particulars respecting the 
embankments of the Mississippi {I have seen in 
the gazettes, and have heard in conversation, very 
considerable exaggerations, both of the injury su:- 
tained by that city, and of permanent disadvanta 
ges to which the people inhabiting the banks of the 
Mississippi must always be subject. The temno- 
rary sufferings ef the inhabitants of New-Orleans 
and its vicinity, will unquestionably be very great. 
The poorer class whe inhabit the back streets. as 
well as all who reside in the suburbs, will suffer 
beyond any thing we can well conceive. The beat:- 
tiful gardens, on the road to the bayou St, John, wiil 
be seriously injured, and hundreds of poor indus- 
trious people, who raise vegetables for the market 
will be ruined, ‘Thes& misfortunes, however, the 
city of New-Orlcans might in a few years repair 
but she cannot so easily change the character which 
she will acquire abroad, of being unavoidably gr. 
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ject to the recurrence of so dreadful a calamity. It 
is this which will endanger her prosperity, much 
more than the floods of the river: and it is with a 
vicw ef encountering the public opinion, on this 
subject, that 1 take the liberty of coming forward 
to suggest a few ideas, the result of my observa- 
tions while in that country. I will premise, how- 
ever, that with respect to any unusual sickness be- 
ing caused by the inundation, I do not think there 
is much to apprehend; the sickly season does not 
commence until the Mississippi has retired within 
its banks, and long before this time, the water 
which found its way through the crevasse, will sink, 
evaporate, or flow to the swamps: a few day are suf- 
ficient for this purpose. The principal cause of 
unhealthiness in Louisiana, is the quantity of slime 
Jefi on the banks of the river, the stagnant water 
between the double levees, and the miasma of the 
swamps; therefore, to assign such important effects 
to so slight a cause, as that ef a few hundred acres 
of land, being covered for a time with fresh water, 
might almost appear absurd. I donot pretend that 
there is nothing to apprelrend; great care must be 
taken when the river begins to subside, that the 
water be drained off before it can stagnate, and 
ilat the animal and vegetable exuviz, left around 
the city, be destroved before the action of the sun 
can render it putrid. All this is of so little conse- 
quence, compared to the permanent causes of de- 
cease in Louisiana, that I do not apprehend from it 
any thing extraordinary. There is also a favorable 
circumstance, which will tend to lessen the danger; 
it is observed, as one of those providential dispen- 
sations which alleviate human calamities, that the 
moment the Mississippi begins to subside, there are 
daily showers, which wash the slime from the banks, 
fieshen the air, and preserve the waters left by the 
river in a State of purity, until the greater part is 
cvaporated or drained: and, as I have already ob- 
served, the city and its environs will be entirely 
dry, before the existence of that state of the atmos- 
phere, in which there is a general prevalence of 
fevers. Thus much, as to the extent of the pre- 
sent and probable sutfering to which the city of 
Wew-Orleans has been unhappily exposed. As to 
any permanent injury that must resolve itself into 
the simple question, whether the artificial banks 
of the Mississippi can be so secured as to prevent 
a recurrence of the calamity in future? Of this 
T never had the least doubt. It has only been a 
muiter of astonishment to me, that so little should 
have been dore towards an object so important; 
¥ could only account for it from that total want 
of public spirit which is observed in alt colonies; 
it was not uniil after we had gained our indepen- 
cenee, that we bethonght ourselves of building 
noble bridges, of making vast turnpike roads, of 
digging canals and effecting other national works ; 
end surely it is not likely that such a government as 
Spain, would encourage public spirit in her colo- 
yes! In the volume, which J] published, it was my 
endeavor to call the public attention to this very 
subject, but the unhappy feuds which prevailed, and 
the apathy to every thing which did not concern 
their interest as individuals, rendered it useless.— 
The closing scene of the last war, in which Loui- 
siana covered herself with glory, has produced a 
totul change in the character of the people, who be- 
scin to entertain a just pride of country, and public 
spirit will soon manifest itself in united efforts, for 
tucir safety and prosperity. That individual nar- 


now feeling, which cares nothing for the suffering 
of others, provided seif is safe, will soon, I trust, 
disappear for ever. 


The misfortune of New-Or- 





jeans willresult in a benefit to her and to the state 
An appeal to the senses, and to our dearest interests, 
is better attended to, than an appeal to the under- 
standing. The eyes of the inhabitants, will soon 
be opened, and they will resolve te escape from that 
habitual security, fraught with so much evil, in 
which they have heretofore reposed; something 
will now be done in earnest, which will not only 
render the banks of the river safe against the floods, 
but even preserve the state from the visitations of 
disease. 

The first thing to be done, is the formation of a 
company-on the most extensive scale: numbers on 
the western waters, and through the United States, 
would readily join. A capital of several millions 
could be formed, though a much smalier sum would 
suffice, for securing the safety and health of the 
inhabitants on the river; but in doing this effectuaily, 
large tracts of the most valuable land would be 
reclaimed: and this ought to furnish an inducement 
to the general government to contribute to its aid. 
The first step, would be to open the larger natural 
sluices, such as the Atchafalaya, which is now 
almost closed up, and which has been the principal 
cause of the great rise in the waters for some ycars 
past; the next, will be to make a sufficient number 
of artificial sluices, so as to afford outlets at short 
intervals; there will then be less occasion for aug- 
menting the embankments, but this should, never- 
theless, be attended to, as the chief dependence for 
security. Here I must repeat, that nothing is more 
practicable than the erection of complete and safe 
embankments; these works are yet in their rudest 
state here, and they afiord ample proof of the facility 
with which those of sufficient strength may be ac- 
complished. There is no need of immense dykes or 
maunds like those of Holland; even wiih the slender 
levees which at present exist, Louisiana can never 
suffer so much as that country has experienced, on 
several occasions, Within afew years past. We hear 
of two hundred villages being overfiowed, and thou- 
sands perishing; this is an extent of calamity that 
can never happen on the Mississippi, which al- 
though, one of the mightiest and most magnificent 
rivers in the world, is one of the most gentle and 
easily guided. The annual flood of the river, bears 
no resemblance to the sudden, violent and irregular 
swelling of the Rhine or the Elb; it rises slowly and 
gradually, and so regularly, that in lawer Louisiana 
it seldom varies more than a few inches. There is 
no danger from those sudden and extraordinary 
freshes, which unexpectedly pass over the banks 
with irresistible violence, This mighty river can be 
more easily restrained within its banks, than some 
petty streams which at certain seasons, scarcely 
contain a sufficiency of water to navigate a canoe. 
in most places, the present levees, though slight, 
will answer all the purposes required, In order to 
explain, it will be necessary to give some little de- 
scription of the river. I1 is remarkable for its nu- 
merous sinuosities; every few miles it changes its 
course; forming numerous points and bends: it may 
be easily imagined, that the force of the current, 
in the points and in the bends, is very different. 
The whole force of the current usually falls in the 
middle of the bend, washes the bank steep, and 
often undermining it, causes considerable portions of 
the earth to tumble im, particularly above Natchez; 
for as we approach the lower part of the river, and 
for some distance above New-Orleans, it is enclosed 
by a very stiff and tenacious clay which resists in a 
great measure the action of the water. It is in 
those bends that the bursting of the levee always 
takes place; this I think can be remedied by the 
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imple precaution of having double levees : the se- 
cond at the distance of 20 or 30 yards from the first. 
Instead of this, we see in many places, the levee on the 
very brink of the river, and continually crumbling in- 
to the water. The moment the current approaches 
the first levee, there onght tobe another thrown up 
injthe rear. Instead of this, for miles along the river, 
there is nothing but this single Slender mound, to 
resist the whole force of the current of this vast 
river; a mound, which would not be considered 
sufficient to keep the tide out of the salt marshes 
of the Atlantic rivers. Round the points there is 
little or no current,and besides a batture or sand ba 
usually stretches out from it, protecting it from un- 
dermining; here the levee does not require to be 
very strong; I know many places, where the plant- 
er is perfectly secure with a levee of two or three 
feet high, and not more than five or six feet at 
the base. In stating these particulars, I only 
mean to shew, that, comparatively, nothing has 
yet been done to’ secure the banks of the river, 
and that if this work were properly undertaken, it 
could beyond all possible doubt, be carried into 
complete execution; and that the inhabitants of 
this river, would be as safe from inundation as those 
of any other in the United States; and that, with 
respect to New-Orleans, a calamity like the present 
may never occur again. 

I have examined the ground upon which the city 
of New-Orleans is built, with some attention; it is 
built round the bend for the sake of enjoying the 
advantage of the eddy in point, asa harbor, and on 
account of the greater vicinity to the Bayou St. 
John, the harber for vessels sailing in the lakes.— 
The ground is, however, by no means the best, the 
Jand in the point, just above it, being higher and 
more safe; the land of the point is probably at this 
moment, far the greater part, dry; the water of the 
crevasse, at the bend 6 miles above the city, rushes 
directly across towards that on which the city 
stands, leuving the point, on which there*are some 
very valuable plantations, as it were, cut off from 
the main land. The place at which the water has 
broken through, has always been sonaibered the 
most difficult to protect on the whole river; former- 
ly, it used to break here every year—but it was 
thought for some years past, to have been made per- 
fectly secure; and from al) accounts, it appears that 
much of what has happened, is to be attributed to 





indolent security and blameable negligence. The; 


city was formerly surrounded by ramparts, so that 
no igundation could affect it; but after the change 
of government, they were levelled, and a sufficient 
safeguard was not prévided at M‘Carthy’s, the con- 
sequence of which that unhappy city now feels. 
Should any thing I have here stated, tend to coun- 
teract the prevailing opinion of a permanent and ir- 
reparable injury to the city of New-Orleans; an opin- 
10n Which might materially affect her future pros- 
perity, I shall think myself peculiarly fortunate.— 
‘The present site is, in many respects, an admirable 
one; except that of Baton Rouge, which is too high 
up the river, there is none to be compared with it 
on the lower Mississippi; it is open on one side to 
the trade of the lakes, and the fine country on their 
borders, of West Florida and Mississippi territory, 
of the Mobile and its numerous waters, of Pensa-| 
cola, &c. and on the other it is the great depot of| 
the western world. _An immense city must rise in 
this place, in spite of these partial calamities, for I 
am firmly of opinion, that although the present suf- 
fering will be immense, that it will ultimately prove 
4 feneral benefit. It would be weil worthy of our 


take this opportunity of manifesting their generosi- 
ty, by contributing some assistance to the poor and 
distressed inhabitants of a sister city, which -has 
been visited by a deluze almost as dreadful in its 
effects, as a general conflagration. 
HM. M. BRACKENRIDGE. 
Baltimore, June 19, 1816. 





Legislature of New-Hampshire. 
GOVERNOR’S SPEECH. 
Fellow-citizens of the senate and 
Mouse of vepresentatives. 

In meeting the legislature at this time, I cannot 
omit congratulating you on the prosperous condi- 
tion of our common country. When, on a former 
occasion, I had.the honor of addressing the two 
houses, the United States were involved in an ar- 
duous struggle with a nation, that of all others, had 
the means of inflicting on us the greatest injur’. 
But the brilliant achievements of our fellow-éiti- 
zens, both by sea and land, have nobly sustained 
and increased our former reputation for enterprizt 
and valor; and by the signal proofs which we gave, 
of a firm and resolute determination to defend, at 
all hazards, our violated rights, we have, with the 
blessing of Heaven,raised our public character in the 
estimation of other nations, and obtained an hono- 
rable peace. The war with Algiers, which has ter- 
minated since the last session, has emblazoned witht 
additional glory the arms of the United States. 
The disgraceful tribute which the pirates of Africa 
have exacted from all civilized nations trading im 
the Mediterranesn, has been successfully resisted 
by the United States; and the people of thi- coun- 
try, so long distinguished for their peaceful habits, 
have set an example in war, which the nations of 
Europe cannot fail to admire, and which I hope 
they will eventually imitate. But though our dispo- 
sition, habits and interest render us pacific, yet the 
amiable spirit of peace, xccompanied by a course 
of impartial justice, is not of itself suMficien= to 
insure a permanent state of public tranquillity 
against the encroachments and rapacity of other 
nations. It is therefore our duty in time of peace 
to make thenecessary preparations fur war. Those 
preparations have not only a natural tendency to 
prolong the blessings of peace, but enabie a nation, 
when the calamities of war can no longer be avoid 
ed, to vindicate its rights and avenge its wrongs 
with great advantage. 

Though the constitution of the United States has 
given to the general government, the principal an- 
thority of making these preparations, yet we also 
have a duty to perform: we are bound to improve 
the state and condition of the militia, whic! out 
constitution considers, when “well regulated,” as 
our most “proper, natural and sure means of de- 
fence.” To render the militia efficient, it is abso- 
lutely necessary that they should be well armed 
and well discipiined; without these, the efforts of 
the bravest men will prove unavailing. In our late 
war the deficiencv of arms was severely felt; arid 
sound policy requires we should make sucli pro- 
vision as will in future prevent a recurrence of this 
evil. In one respect there is a difference, which 
ought not to exist, between our laws and those of 
the United States, Accordiag to the tormer, the 
trainband is to be composed of meh between the 
ages of sixteen and forty; but by the laiter, of those 
between the ages of eighteen and forty-five. As thie 
constitution of the United States gives to congress 
the authority of organizing the militia, ont laws on 





tellow-citizens throughout the United’ States, to 


this ‘subject ought to conform to that of tire United: 
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States. From the nature and constitution of all mi-{ ¢ 
litary establishments, courts martial have been: 
iound necessary; our Jaw requires that when a court 
of this kind is appointed, by a general of the lowest 
grade, it shall consist of thirteen members; which 
is attended with considerable expence to the state, 
and is a burthen to many officers. ‘Lo remedy this, 
inconvenience, would not the rights of our cilizens | 
be equally as secure, if the numbers necessary to 
compose a court martial were considerably reduced? 
I recommend to your consideration the law of con- 
gress of the 20th of April respecting the number 
and rank of field officers in the milit yi. 

The progress that we have made in useful manu- 
factures within the last four vears has been great, 
and afforded much aid to our country in the time 
of her greatest need. Of these estybiishments there 
are aconsiderable numberx in this state; and no class 
of citizens have, perhaps, suffered so much by the 
return of peace as those engaged j 10 manufactures. 
Though it is the peculiar province of the general 
government to ait them, and though they have 
evinced their disposition to affurd relief, by protect- 
ing duties, and by repealing their laws imposing 
taxes on them, yet considering that these establish- 
ments render us less de _pendent on other nations, 
and that our constitution has made it our duty to 
encourage them, f recommend to your considera- 
tion, the propriety of exempting the property v ested 
in these establishments, from taxes under the laws 
of this state, for a certain number of years. 

The people of this state are biennially required 














to elect six men to represent them in the congress | 
of the United States. We have made these elections | 
by a general ticket; but I think if the state were 

divided, according to its population, into six dis-| 
tricts, as nearly égual gnd cojnpact as can be tormed 
without dividing towns, it would be a real improve- 

ment. The electors would tlien have a more full 
and thorough knowledge of the character and qua- 
pnpatone of the men for whom they vote; and the 
ocal interests, feelings and sentiments of the peo- 
ple of every portion of the state would be more 
truly represented in the national le gislature. ‘This 
principle has been adopted by qui constituents in 
The constitution 
when first established, divided ihe state into only 
five districts for the choice of twelve senators, but 


' 
the superior court of jucdicature 





when it was revised, the people ordered it to be; 
divided into twelve distrigts, each district to elect! 
one senator. It appear’s a majority of the states now 
elect their representatives to congress by districts. 
Should you adopt this meade of election, I think it 
would be advisable to have each district vote for 
its representative at tle same time and on the same 
ballots when they vote for state officers. That mode 
woutd not only be most convenient to the people, 





but the public mind’ would be more fully expressed, 
for no mecting of the primary assemblies are sq ge-| m 
nerally attended as those in March. 

Within thirty-four days preceding the first Wed- 
nesday of December neat, eight persons are to be 
appointed i this state, as electors of a presjdent 
and vice-president of the United States. Though 
the constitution of the United States gives to the | 
legislature of each state the authority to decide the 
tanner in whicli the electors shall be appointed, 








and under that authority some legislatures have 





themselves appointed tlie electors, yet [ think the 
manner generally adopted, that of electing them by 
the people, is most congenial with the spirit of our 
republican institutions; and that the mode that ap- 
pears Most equal and proper, is‘that of dividing the 





ytate inte eigut districts, upon the same principle 


as recommended for representatives to congres, 
the people of each district choosing one -clector. 

As the time of one of our senators in the senate 
of the United States will expire on the third day 
of March next, I presume you will, according to 
the usual practice, make a new election at the 
present session. 

Congress, at iheir last session, ordered a direct 
tax to be assessect the present year upon the people 
of each state, equal to half the amount of the las: 
assessment; which is probably the lust tax of the 
kind that will be levied for many years. By infor- 
mation, which I have recently reccived from the 
secretary of the treasury of the United States, i: 
appears, that it is now too late for the legislature 
to agsume that tax, so as to entitle the state to any 
deduction. 

By our constitution all the judges of our courts 
of law are to hold their offices during good beha- 
vior, until they arrive at the age of seventy; and 
cannot legally be deprived of their seats by the 
other branches of the government, except on im- 
peachment by the house of representatives for 
crimes and misdemeanors, and conviction thereof 
by the senate, or by the governor and council on 
the address of both houses of the ecb iture. The 
object of the people, in making these provisions, 
was to render the tenure of judicial officers as 
permanent and independent of ‘the legislative and 
executive authority, as the nature ofa ‘free govern- 
ment would permit, ‘that the ci! zens might securely 
enjoy as impar tial an int erpretat ion of the laws, ar ve 
as pure an administration ‘of j justice, as the lot of 
humanity would admit. Notwithstanding these 
fundamental and salutary principles, tie Tegisla- 
ture in 1813, 1 in effect, removed all the justices of 
and courts of com- 
mon pleas from office, and that not on impeachment 
or address, but by a law. By that law thev ercated 
a supreme court, and entrusted a single member df 
it with the power of deciding important questions 
deeply affeciing the preperty, liberty and character 
of our citizens; and gave to six justices of two 
other courts which they made, the management of 
the prudential concerns of all the counties. ‘The 
powers thus delagated appear better suited to tlie 
nature of a monarchical than to a ee £0- 
yernment. Under these circumstances, | deem it 
my duty to recommend to you the repexl of the 
two acts passed on this subject on the twenty-fourth 
of June and the fifth of November, 1813. ‘To re- 
_ these laws will not be innovating; but restoring 

a system of administering justice, that has, in st tb- 
stance, been coeval with the early settlement or 
the country 

As the trial by jury is an inestimadle privilege, a ied 
as jurars by their oath are bound, not simply to 
decide the fact, but the daw arising in the case, ic 

merits enquiry whether judges have not too often 
set aside the verdicts of juries, and deprived the 
people of a portion of the benefits that would other- 
wise have resulted from that invaluable institution 
Many of our jusliciai precedents are drawn from 
Britain, whose laws are variant from the spirit of 
our institutions. Her government is monar chical and 


‘entrusts the rights of thie people to the direction of 


the few; but ours is republican, and the rights of 
its citizens are committed to the protection of the 
There a single verdict, if received by the 
court, decides the cause; but herc, in one cause, 
there may be a verdict at the common pleas, a se- 
cond verdict at the superior court on the appcal, 
a third on review, and, if the judges think neces 

sary; a fourth ona new trial. Aaw explicitly de. 
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fining the only causes for which judges should set 
aside verdicts would be an improvement in our 
system of jurisprudence. And considering the 
number of trials to which suitors are by law entit- 
led, it appears to me, that if judges were prohibit- 
ed from rejecting the verdicts of jurics in all cases, 
except in those in which the court may be of the 
opinion, that some of the jurors have received 
bribes, or been guilty of corruption, it would be 
safer for the community than the present practice. 

Our public offices were made, not for the emolu- 
ment of the officer, but to promote the public 
interest; and by the constitution frugality is consi- 
dered as incdispensably necessary, und economy an es- 
sential virtue to the state. ‘The great mass of our 
citizens are agriculturists and mechanics, and live 
on the products of manual labor; and from this 
class of people is collected the principal portion of 
taxes paid into the public treasury. Under such a 
government, and from such a people, justice and 
sound policy equally requive that the salaries of 
their public officers should be moderate, not ex- 
ceeding an adequate compensation for the actual 
services they perform. We have few, if any offices, 
that require the officer to devote all his time to the 
discharge of its duties. 

‘The salary granted to the governor, for several 
years past, is nearly double to what it was formerly. 
Those to the justices of the superior court in the year 
1792, were to the chief justice six hundred dollars, 
and each of the associate justices four hundred and 
sixty-six dollars sixty-seven cents per annum, but 
now they are fifteen hundred to the one, and twelve 
hundred to each of the others. Whenever the sala- 
ries in a republic are raised so high as to excite « 
spirit of avarice, and induce men to seek office from 
sordid motives, it has a direct tendency to extin- 
guish public spirit, and to destroy the laudable am- 
nition of holding office for the public good. It tends 
to multiply the number of office-seekers, increase 
intrigue and corruption, produce extravagance and 
iuxury in the officers; and their influence insensibly 
leads others to imitate their pernicious example, ull 
it destroys the simplicity and changes the manners 
and habits of the people. ‘This is an evil pregnant 
with danger to a free government. It was the ob- 
servation of a man, not less eminent for his talents 
as a statesman than his knowledge as a historian, 
that high salaries are evidence of the decline of repud- 
licanismin a state. Indeed, no government can long 
subsist but upon its original foundations, and by a 
frequent recurrence to the principles on which it 
was first instituted. I therefore recommend to your 
consideration, the propriety of reducing the salaries 
of the governor, the justices of the supreme court, 
and the treasurer. 

‘rhe rights of conscience and of private judgment 
in religious matters are not only secured by our con- 
stitution to all men, but are in their nature unalien- 
able. Civil and religious liberty have usualiy flou- 
vished and expired together. ‘To preserve their 
purity, requires the constant unremitted vigilance 
of the people and their legislators. If any religious 
associations request acts of incorporation, to enable 
tiem more fully and securely to enjoy thei religi- 
ous privileges, it appears to be our duty to grant 
them. The correctness of their tenets, is a sub- 


ject that iies between God and their own conscien- 


ees, and is one that no human tribunal has any right 
to decide. While, therefore, it becomes every man 
scrupulously to examine the fuundations of his own 
belief, he cannot guard with tvo much jealousy 
against the encroachments of the civil power on lis 
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There is no system of government, where the ge- 
neral diffusion of knowledge is so necessary as ina 
republic. It is therefore not less the duty than the 
interest of the state to patronize and support the 
cause of literature and the sciences. So sensible 
were our ancestors of this, that they early made 
provision for schools, academies and a college, the 
good effects of which we daily experience. But all 
literary establishments, like every thing human, if 
not duly attended to, are subject to decay; permit 
me, therefore, to invite your consideration to, the 
state and condition of Dartmouth college, the head 
of our learned institutions. As the state has con- 
tributed liberally to the establishment of its funds, 
and as our constituents have a deep interest in its 
prosperity, it has a strong claim on our attention. 
The charter of that college was granted December 
3Uth, 1769, by John Wentworth, who was then go- 
vernor of New-Hampshire, under the authority of 
the British king. As it emanated from royalty, it 
contained, as was natural it should, principles con- 
genial to monarchy. Among others it established 
trustees, made seven a quorum, and authorised a 
majority of those present to remove any of its mem- 
bers which they might consider unfit or incapable, 
and the survivors to perpetuate the board, by them- 
selves electing others to supply vacancies. This last 
principle is hostile to the spirit and genius of a free 
government. Sound policy, therefore, requires that 
the mode of clection should be changed, and tha‘ 
trustees in future should be elected by some other 
body of men. ‘To increase the number of trustees, 
would not only increase the security of the college. 
but be a mean of interesting more men in its pros- 
perity. If it should be made in future the duty of 
the president, annually in May, to report to the go- 
vernor a full and particular account of the state of 
the funds, their receipts and expenditures, the num- 
ber of students and their progress, and generally 
the state and condition of the college, and the go- 
vernor to communicate this statement to the legis. 
lature in their June session, this would form acheck 
upon the proccedings of the trustees, excite a spi- 
rit of attention in the officers and students of th: 
college, and give to the legislature such informa- 
tion as would enable them to act with greater pro- 
priety upon whatever may relate to that institution. 

The college was formed for the public good, not 
for the beneht or emolument of its trustees; and the 
right to amend and improve acts of incorporation 
of this nature, has been exercised by all goveri- 
ments, both monarchical and republican. Sir Thos. 
Gresham established a fund to support lecturers in 
Gresham college in London, upon the express con. 
dition that the lecturers should be unmarried men, 
and upon their being married their interest in the 
fund should absolutely cease; but the British par- 
liament, in the year 17658, passed a law removing 
thecollege to another place, and explicitly enacted 
that if the lecturers were married, or should marry, 
they should receive their fees und stipend out ot 
the fund, any restriction or limitation in the will of 
the said Gresham to the contrary notwithstanding 
In this country a number of the statesshave passed 
laws that made material changes in the charters of 
their colleges. And in this state acts of incorporatien 
of a similar nature have frequently been amended 
and changed by the legislature. By the several acts 
incorporating towns their limits were cstablished; 
but whenever the legislature judged tiat the pub- 
lic good required a town to be made into two, they 
have made the division, and in some instances 
against the remonstrance of a majority of its inha- 
hitants. In the charter of Dartmouth collerwe ui 2 
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expressly provided that the president, trustees, pr. - 
Yessors, tutors and other officers shall take the oath 
of allegiance to the British king; but if thé laws 
of the United States, as well as those of New-Hamp- 
shire, abolished by implication that part of the 
charter, much more might they have done it direct- 
ly and by express words. These facts shew the au- 
thority of the legislature to interfere upon this sub- 
ject; and I trust you will make such further provi- 
sions as will fender this important institution more 
useful to mankind. 

The constitution imperiously requires that “the 
journais of the procéedings, and all public acts of 
both houses of the legislature, shall be printed and 
published immediately after every adjournment or 
prorogation.” Instances have too often occurred, 
in which not only the journals, but laws, which the 
people are bound to obey, have not been printed or 
published till after the lapse of several months from 
the adjournment, but I presume you will take the 
nesessary measures to prevent a recurrence of this 
evil. , 

As it will be necessary the next year, to pass a 
new proportion act, for the assessment of public 
faxes, it is incumbent on the present legislature to 
adopt preparatory measures to effect it. From the 
report of the treasurer, you will ascertain the state 
of the treasury, and decide whether a supply bill is 
necessary. 

Our business, as legislators, is to redress the 
grievances and make laws to secure the rights of 


QUEEN OF HAYTI’S DRESS 

Consists of pétticoat of white satin, richly em- 
broidered in gold sun flowers, terminating at the 
bottom with broad gold fringe, the train of white 
satin, embroidered like the petticoat, looped up on 
each side (to form a drapery) with gold tassels and 
bullion; a beautiful gold net falls from the left 
shoulder, and fastened under the right arm, hetd 
up by large cords of bullion over the shoulders; the 
corners and edges finished with tassel fringe; a rich 
plume of white feathers, oraamented by combs of 
immense value, completes the dress. This dress 
may be considered as a Chef d’ Oewvre in the court 
dress style, being by far the riches: and most ele- 
gant ever made in this or any other country. 

THE PRINCESSES’ DRESSES. 

The First—A petticoat of lilac satin, richly trim- 
med with three rows of gold and silver fringe, so 
arranged to form draperies, the body ornamented 
in like manner finished at the bosom with a gold 
and silver cestus, with a finely executed rose, from 
which is suspended an elegant sash of gold and 
silver net; the train is of silver tissue, richly em- 
broidered round the bottom with large leaves in 
green chenille (the veins of the leaves in gold) and 
large red roses; the sleeves are of silver tissue, 
each with a flower, the same is round the train; a 
very beautiful frog and tassels finishes the back; the 
whole trimmed all around with gold and silver 
fringe to correspond with the petticoat. 

The Second—A pmk corded satin petticoat and 


the people. If to this work we bring a right temper |train, the petticoat covered with beautifal blond 


and disposition of mind, we shall find the path of 
duty clear and plain. We are the representatives 
of an important member of the only great republic 
that now exists. The principles of our policy should 
therefore be'just and liberal, and our views ex- 


lace, richly worked in silver, the bottom embroider- 
ed with scollops in silver lama, looped up on each 
side with large bunches of French flowers, roses 
and lillies of the valley; the train ornamented at the 
bottom with an elegant wreathing of silver hoops and 


tended beyond the interest and feelings of the pre- | French roses terminated by a broad blond lace 


sent moment. As we are legislating for future 
times, we cannot too often reficct, what judgment, 
posterity will pass on our public character, when | 
the spirit of party shall subside, and the passions 
and petty interests of the present times are forgot- 
ten. A great man of our nation, not less distin- 


worked in silver lama, like the petticoat; the 
sleeves richly embroidered in silver, as also the 
body, which is finished at the bosom witha silver 
cestus. From the left shoulder depends a rich 
drapery of blond and silver, finished on the right 
side by a very beautiful wreath of roses and cther 





guished fur unaffected piety than for real patriotism, | flowers. 


observed, that the judgment of posterity should be to | 


tie statesman, what the final judgment is to the chris- 


A state carriage for the king of [Tayti has been con- 
structed as follows :—The body is formed peculiarly 


tian. And let us never forget, that office, however | for the country, the front projecting for the purpose 
exalted, titles, however splendid, and emoluments, of shade, the lining of the richest velvet, embroider- 
however great, can confer no honor on the officer, ed with the star of the order of St. Henry; the trim- 
unless he faithfully discharges the duty of his trust; ,;mings of pure golc. In the centre of the roof is a 
nd that a faithless man raised to office, is but the | beautiful embroidered star of the order; the drapery 
herald of his own disgrace, and the scourge of fringed with gold of immense richness. The paint- 
those who clothed him with power. If the people ing of the body is most exquisitely executed, the 
have placed us in authority, it is to promote their lower pannels being painted the royal color, ce- 
interest, not our own, that we are bound to act. _|lestial blue : the arms beautifully painted, sur- 
1 will only added, I shall cheerfully concur in such jrounded with ornaments and encircled with an ele- 
measures as you may adopt for the good of our gant border ef flower. The upper pannels are 
country. icovered with a mosaick net work, enriched with 
, ‘military and naval trophies: the cornice to the roof 
is extremely rich, terminating with phenixes at 
jeach corner, and besides supported with emble- 
— ) ‘matical figures of Liberty, Justice, and Fortitude, 

a and surmounted with the royal crown; rich gilt 

Royal Dresses, é&c. mouldings surround the framed work of the body; 
The following articles cannot fail of amusing our |the lamps are peculiarly constructed and of grand 
readers. The connoisseurs in these matters must!appearance. ‘The carriage part, which is a crane 
determine whether the Haytian Queen, or the heir,;or swan necked, appears one mass of exquisite 
apparent of the British throne, exceeds in splendor. \figures and ornaments, particularly the hind stan- 
FROM LATE LONDON PAPERS. dards, where lions, supporting the arms, are sur- 

HAYTIAN COURT DRESSES. mounted with trophies and crowns, and elevated 

Very superb dresses for the queen and princesses |on blocks of exceHent workmanship ~The seat and 
of Hayti, have just been finished by one of our |forepart, resembling the lion’s standards are solidly 
fashionable dress makers. They are as follow :—/gilt. The brace and every ornament correspond 


WILLIAM PLUMER. 
State of New-Hampshire, June 6, 1816. 
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«ith equal grandeur. There are besides, harness 
for eight horses, which, for grandeur and elegance, 
exceed description : it appears a mass of silver, in 
which is displayed the nicest art of embossing. The 
bridles, surmounted with rich plumes of feathers, 
correspond in taste and elegance with the carriage. 
There are also twenty-two other carriages and har- 
ness for 119 horses, for the royal family and nobility, 
yarticularly three for the prince and princesses. 

PRINCESS CHARLOTTE OF WALES’ WED- 

DING DRESS AND JEWELLERY. 
THE DRESS. 


- a eee 


drop ear-rings to correspond, and a brilliant ces- 


tus of great value. Wer royal highnesshas also a 
pearl necklace and brecelets with diamond clasps 
equally splendid.- Her royal highness’ casket con- 
tains other ornaments, consisting of colored stones, . 
richly encircled with gewels. She has besides a 
rich diamond armlet, presented by the prince ef. 
Coburgh. 





—e 





Escape of Lavalette. 





1. The wedding dress is a slip of white and sil 
yer atlas, worn under a dress of transparent silk | 
net elegantly embroidered is silver lama, with a! 
border to correspond, tastefully worked in bunch- 
es of flowers, to form festoons round the bottom; 
ihe sleeves and neck trimmed with a rich suit of 
Brussels point lace. Tne mantua is two yards and 
an half long, made of rich silver and white atlas, 
trimmed the same as the dress, to correspond. Af- 
ter the ceremony, her royal highness will put ona 
dress of very rich white silk, trimmed with broad 
satin trimming at the bottom, atthe top of which 
are two rows of broad Brussels point lace. The 
sleeves of this dress are short and full, intermixed 


London. April 29.—The following letter from sir 
Rebert Wilson to earl Grey, was intercepted by the 
French government, and is one of the documents 
upon which the charges against sir Robert are found- 
ed :— , 

SIR ROBERT WILSON TO EART GREY. 

“Tt was determined (says sir R. Wilson) that the 
fugitive should wear the English uniform; that © 
should conduct him without the barriers im an Eng 
lish cabriolet, wearing the uniform myself: that I 
should have a relay horse at La Chapelle, and 
proceed from thence to Compeigne, where Ellister 
should repair with my carriage, in which I should 





with point lace, the neck trimmed with point to! 
match. he pelisse which the royal bride will) 
put on when her royal highness leaves Carlton! my responsibility, passports 


House for Bushey Park, is of rich white satin, lined 
with sarsnet, and trimmed all round with broad er- 


afterwards travel with Lavaiette to Mons, by the 
|way of Cambray. I had no difficulty in procuring 
‘from sir Charles Stewart, at my request, and on 
for general Wallis and 
colonel Lesnock, names which we chose because 
The 


| 


|they were not preceded by Christian names. 


mine. Her royal highness has also the following) passports were duly countersigned by the minister 


dresses made upon the occasion: 


ffor 


foreign affairs, but when they were presented 


2. A dress of white net, embroidered in gold la-/ for signature, one of the secretaries asked who 


ma, an elegant border over white satin; the mantua 
of an extremely rich gold brocade, with blown 


roses, richly woven in, very thickly all ever the) 


dress, and trimmed with broad gold lace. 


5. Adress of transparent net, worked in bright} 


and dead silver; the border twelve inches deep in 
sccllops; at each scollop is placed a bunch of bar- 
ley corn, in bright and dead silver; the sleeves to 
match, trimmed with point lace, over white satin. 

4. A silver tissue dress, trimmed with a rich 
trimming of silver lace and Brussels point. 

5. A gold india worked muslin, on small spots, 
very thick and deep border to correspond, and 
trimmed profusely with Brussels point. 

6. Another dress, similar to the former, only in 
sprigs. 

7. 8. Two Brussels point lace dresse<, with bor- 
der and trimming of point lace to match; the one 
cost 350 guineas, the other 300 guineas. 

9. 19—T wo dresses of British cloud net, elegant- 
jy trimmed with cloud, and another to wear over 
satin slips. There are besides several dresses of 
plain satin, handsomely trimmed with lace and net. 

1i—A morning dress of fine muslin, with three 
rows of broad Valenciennes lace, the flounce sur- 
mounted with broad footing to match; lace ruff and 
four breadths of the same and cuffs to correspond. 
‘ 12—A fine India muslin dress, with Mechlin lace; 
‘owers, cutts and ruff of the same, and a lace cape 
immed twice round. 

13, 14—Two worked dresses for the oc3:sion; 
very rich scallopped borders of four rows, quilled 
with net at the top of each row. Laced and mus- 
‘in Worked ruff and cuffs to match. 

Several other dresses are nearty similar. 

The Jewellery is of the most magnificent des- 
criplon, consisting of a beautiful wreath for the 
head, composed of rose buds and leaves of the 
ost superb brilliants; a necklace of a single row 


i 
f © >» eon bd nr » . 
at lar ge hrilliants of the finest lustre, with large 





colonel Lesnock was? He immediately replied it 
lis the father of the admiral. This obyect accom- 
plished, Ellister took the passports for colonel 
Lesnock, procured post-horses for his carriage; and 
finally, to avoid all suspicion, took an apartment 
and a coacit-house at the Hotel de Helder, in the 
name of colonel Lesnock. Bruce fortunately learned 
| that the brigade, commanded by his cousin, general 
| Brisbane, was at Compeigne, witli the horses and 
ibaggage belonging to the general, who was then 
\in England. We saw the aid-de-camp at Bruce’s, 
| where we met by appointment. He told him that 
|very particular circumstances obliged us to pass 
| through Compeigne with a person who must remain 
junknown, we wished to stop an hour or two-in a 
/remote and retired quarter. He frankly replied, 
‘that he would trust entirely to us on the subject; 
that his existence depended on preserving his situa- 
‘tion, but that he would not hesitate to accede to 
our proposition, particularly since he saw we were 
| interested in the affair. I avow that I felt repugnance 
‘at implicating such a person in this affair; but the 
cause was too important to stop at that considerea- 
ition, and I encouraged the hope that a dav would 
‘one time arrive in which it missht be possible for 
ime to acknowledge this service. Lvuce procured 
|Lavalette’s measure, and Hutchinson gave it to a 
|tailor, saying it was the measure of a quartermaster 
lof his regiment, who wanted a great cout, waistcoat, 
land pantaloons, but did not needa suit. ‘The tailor 
jobserved that it was the measure of a tall man, and 
'that it had not been taken by a tailor. 

| *Hlis remark alarmed ine so much that I thought 
lit was advisable to send Hutchinson to say to him, 
| thatas the quartermaster could notewait till Satur- 
| day evening it was necessary that the cloths should 
ibe carefully packed up, and that they would be 
‘forwarded to him after his departure. Hutchinson 
; and Ellister took besides all necessary precautions 
\with respect to the horses, and reconnoitered the 
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barriers in a promenade on the preceding day. 
Every precaution for avoiding accidents being 
adopted, it was finally agree? that Lavalette should 
be removed to Hutchinson’s lodgings on Sunday, 
January 7, at half past nine in the evening, precisely; 
and that next day, at half past 7 in the morning, 
equally precise, I should be at his door with Bruce’s 
cabriolet, my servant, the servant on my mare, well 
equipped, as if I were going to make an inspection. 
‘That Hutchinson should ride along by the side of 
the cabriolet, keeping up conversation with us, and 
that in case any embarrassments occurred, Lavalette 
should mount my horse and I the mare, in order that 
we might act more freely and gain in expedition. } 
should certainly have preferred passing the barriers 
on horseback, but it was thought that the manner 
of riding on horseback, might attract attention and 
that passing the barriers in full day, and in an open 
carriage, would shew teo much confidence te give 
cause for suspicion. 

“The hour bein at last arrived, Eilistcr, Bruce, 
and myself, repaired to Hutchinsen’s apartments, 
under the pretext cf a party fur punch; at the mo- 
ment when Lavalcite was to present himscii, Brace 


advanced to the stairs, Lavalette took him by ihe, 


hand, and we saw before us this interesting person- 
age. He was dressed in a blue uniform, anid suii- 
ciently disguised to pass without remark in the 
apartment .of Englishmen. The friend who con- 
ducted him did not enter the room, but he deli- 

° ° ° re ’ ae 
vered at Hutchinsen’s a pair of double barrelled 
pistols far Lavalette. He appeared at first much 
moved. We did not permit him to give vent to all 


his sentiments of gratitude, but a rew moments, 


? 


after, Elister and I withdrew, and left | 
care of Hutchinson and Bruce. 

“Next day at half past seven, I was at Hutchin- 
son’s door. 
and we were on our way to the barof Clichy. We 
met an English officer, who appeared surprised at 
seeing a general officer whem he did not know.— 
But my servant avoided all questions; I passed the 
barrier at a moderate pace; the g¢endurmes looked 

arnestly at us, but the presenting of arms gave 
Lavalette the opportunity of cevering his face in 
returning the salute. 
harrier Lavalette pressed his leg against mine, and 
when we were out of the reach of observation, his 
whole countenance eppeared enlivened dy the first 
favor of fortune. 

“The read was full of all sorts of peopie; but 
whenever we met the diligence, I began to con- 
verse with a loud veice in English; and i remarked 
that my hat, which was mounted with a white 
plume, and which favalette held im his hand, at- 
tracted the notice of the passengers, and withdrew 
ihcir attention from us. 

“Lavalette has such marked features, and his 
person is so well Known to all the post masters, that 
the greatest care was necessary. At La Cnapelle, 


sun to the} 


In five minutes I had seated Lavaiette,) 0) ~ ; | 
turnea to Paris yesterday evening by the rout of 


When we got through the| 


with me, and I performed the part of his friscur on 
the road. 

“On entering Compeigne we found the sergeant 
mentioned by captain Frevol, who conducted us 


through the town to a quarter extremely well cho- 


sen, for we were not incommoded by spectators in 
the strcets.—-None saw us enter except the soldiers 
and the English servants who attended us. While 
ve waited for Dilister with the carriage Mr. F. 
presented us with refreshments. Finally, towards 
night, as had been agreed upon, Ellister arrived 
with the carriage, which had left Paris by the bar. 
ricr of St. Denis, and was followed to La Chapelle 
‘by twe gendarmes. I caused the lamps to be light- 
ed, as well to shew us our road as to make it ap- 
pear that we were under no apprehensions; and 
jhavang taken leave of our friends, we set out, wel/ 
jarmed and prepared te make resistance, if we experi- 
jence’ any obstacle. We were much questioned at 
{the stations fur the relays, but we experienced no 
raclay, ull we reached Cambray, where we lost 
three hours at the gates, owing to the fault of the 
Engiish guard, who having no orders for calling the 
gate Keeper, Was not to be induced to do so, not- 
Withstanding all we could say to him—a negligence 
which has already been attended with inconve- 
nicnce to the rovernment, aad which might have 
been fatal to us. In passing Uhrough Valenciennes 
Wwe were strictly examined three times over, and 
}our Passports sent to the commandant. We under. 
went another examination at seme distance from 
that garrison, and this was the last. We did not 
stop except at Mons, where we dined, and made 
arrangements for the future journey of Lavalette 
I wrote several letters to facilitate the means by 
Which he imightreach his destination, and having 
provided cvycry thing that appeared best for: his 
health and comfort, I took leave of him, and re- 





_Muubugo, Soissons, and in Porte St. Martin, after 
‘an absence of 60 leurs.” 








_ South America and Mexico. 
SOUTH AMERICAN AFFAIRS. 

We have a variety of accounts from this interest- 
ing portion of the world which it may be usefu! 
| briefly to notice. 
| a. Aletter from the bloody MMorillo, to the cap- 
| tain-gemeres at Havanna, dated at .VMumpo:, March 
ithe 9th, details at considerable length an account 
ef a battle, which col. de la Colzada, one of his 
officers, had with the patriots, at Pie dc Cuesta, 
the latter end of the preceding month. ‘The for- 
ces of the latter, sai! ta have been 3000 strong, 

under the chiefs Robira, Vimotin, Ricauste, Santam- 
der, &c. are represented to have been completely 
defeated, with the less of 1900 killed 200 wounded, 
and 500 prisoners; ameng the killed there being 
49 offcers, and 28 with the prisoners, with all their 
‘artillery and great quantities of arms and ammuni- 


} 
| 


where we changed horses, we experienced a mo-/tion—The loss of the royalists is given at only 150 
ment’s alarm at the sight of four gendarmes who! killed and wounded. Col. de la Calzada also gives 
hovered about us. But Hutchinson on being ques-| an account of his success in several minor affairs, 
tioned by them, relieved us from their importuni-| and e¢cording to his statement the condition of the 
ties by replying, that we were going to choose can- jrepublicans in this quarter are on the worst possibi: 
tonments for adivision of the English army. We} fvoting. 

were obliged to puss other gendarmes, who had | 2. A letter from Weilwood Hyslop, esq. of Jamai 
with them bills containing the description of Lava- (ca, toa gentleman in Washington city, after giving 
lette; and here l ought to remark, that these biils an account of his imprisonment at Carthagena, when 
had been «distributed to almost every individual in, that place fell into the hands of the royalists, an¢ 
France. On approaching Compeigne I observed! relating how through the intercession of the adm 

some grev hairs projecting from under the brown} ral he was tried by a civil court instead of a moc) 


PTT 


ran , of | i iP « } » Z wy 7s ¥.. ? 2 ¢ < r o > . Ma > ? . ed ra | elo cs “ 
wig worn by Lavaiectte. Fortunatel; Tt had scssors| military tribunal, whereby his life wasmic2crto 
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ly saved—says, “I left Carthagena on the 27th of, seech you to hear my voice:—1 recommend to yor 


April, at which date Morillo had got no further 
than Ocana, and though there was a general silence 
in town, it was whispered that his progress was not 
so rapid as he expected. St. Fe of course had 
not. fallen. The general congress was at Tunja, 
and since the execution of Amador and Ribbon, 
who had surrendered under a proMmised pardon, 
the interior spirit had resolved to defend itself to 
the last. Morales with two battalions of Caraccas 
troops, hac marched for Venezuela, where matters 
were changing much against Ferdinand; so that 
Morillo has no more than abor.t 3000 men with him. 
Carthagena is garrisoned by the regiment of Leon, 
about 6350 effective and non-effective, (and I may 
add, disaffected men, from the want of clothing 
and pay,) and a battalion of Llanos, composed of 
about 550. I was a month in town before I sailed, 
and I assure you, those who remained, in hopes of 
a better government under Ferdinand, find them- 
selves miserably mistaken. I believe I may say 
with truth, the spirit of the people is now more 
elevated than it ever was at any previous period.” 

3. It will be recollected that the patriot general 
Bolwar, and his gallant fellow whigs who escaped 
from murder when Carthagena fell, rallied in the 
island of St. Domingo, where they were hospitably 
received and kindly protected by president Peéion. 
They sailed thence in 21 armed vessels and trans- 
ports, having on board 3500 troops, of which 4500 
were colored men furnished by Petion. Thiey ar- 
rived at Margarita early in the last month (May) 
and having raised the blockade of that patriotic 
island, and given it all needful. supplies, they pro- 
eeeded for the Maine, first against Angustura, an 
important post on the Oronoco. Here it was ex- 
pected that Bolivar would receive such reinforce- 
ments as would enable im to beat the royalists in 
the provinces of Venezuela, and carry him in tri- 
umph to the walls of Carthagena, where some hard 
fighting was calculated upon; though it is said that 
Morillo’s force was much dwindled away. ‘The con- 
test, at least, wilt be sanguinary, as neither side 
look for quarter. 

The following is a copy of Bolivar’s proclama- 
tion to the people of Venezuela, as translated for 
the Baltimore Patriot - 

Simon Bourvan, captain general of the armies of 
New Granada and Venezuela, Uc. &e. 

VENEZULANIANS:—This is the period of the re- 
public. The mmortal island of Margarita, headed 
by the intrepid gencral Arismendi, has proclaimed 
the independent government of Venezuela, and has 
supported it with the most exalted valor, against 
all the power of Spain. 

The remnant of our forces, dispersed by the fall 
of Carthagena, reunited in Hayti.—With them and 
with the auxiliarics of our magnanimous admiral 
Brion, we are forming an expedition, which from 
its elements seems destined to terminate forever 
the dominion of the tyrants over our patriot land. 

Venezulanians! Your brothers, and your forcign 
friends do not come with a view of conquering you! 
their desi:ra is to fight for your liberty, to place you 
Na situation toe re-establish the republic upen the 


unity of government, and absolute liberty, that you 
may not repeat the commission of an absurdity and. 
a crime; since we cannot at the same time be free- 
men and slaves. If you form but one mass of peo- 
ple, if you establish a central government, and if 
you unite with us, rely upon victory. 

Spaniards who inhabit Venezuela, the war of des- 
truction shall cease if you but say the word:—if not, 
we shall exercise just reprisal, and you will be ex- 
terminated. 

Venezulanians! fear not the sword of your deli- 
verers; you are always innocent in the eyes of your 
brethren. SIMON BOLIVAR. 

Head Quarters at Villu Norte, 

Sd of May, 1816. ¢ 

4. Morilia’s desolation.—Some idea (observes the 
Washington City Gazette) may be formed of the 
bloody measures adopted by the agents of Ferdi- 
nand the 7th at Carthagena, by the execution of 
the following persons, who were put to death there 
on the 24th of February last: 

Manuel del Castillo, a brigadier general; Martin 
Amador, brother to the late governor of Carthage- 
na; P. G. Ribon, colonel ofthe republican army, com- 
manding at Mompoz; J. M. Portocarrero, a gen- 
tleman of one of the most respectable families of 
Santa Fe de Bogota, nephew to the marquis of St. 
George; S. Stuart, an Englishman of very good 
education, and lieutenant colonel; Garcia, Toledo, 
Ayos, Granados, and Augulano, of the most re- 
spectable families, employed in various departments 
of the government; Manual Auguiano, a brigadier 
general of engineers, father of a numerous family. 
5. We denied the probability, a few days ago, of 
the report that Santa Fe de Boguta, the capital af 
the republic of New Granada, had submitted to 
Morillo. It now appears he has never advanced 
further into the mterior than Mompoz, which is but 
2 short distance from Carthagena, compared with 
the distance to Santa Fe. his place is exceedingly 
unhealthy, said to be the most so of any in South 
Americ), anda fever is reported to rage among his 
troops of which a number die daily. At our latest: 
accounts from him, it was understood that the two 
wings of his army were defeated by the republicans 
and the annihilation of his whole corps was speedi- 
lyexpected. “Let theinvaders perish /” His force 
had been reduced to 5000 men, and the troops that 
were scattered through the neighboring provinces 
would soon have employment enough with Bolivar 
and his army. 

6. Buenos Ayres. A letter from this city dated 
April, 22, says—“There is a congress assembled at 

Tucuman, consisting of members of the different 

provinces, and it is expected they will come out 
with a declaration of their independence ; in con- 
sequence of this the town was illuminated three 


nichts, (by the way nothing very brilliant.) Alva- 


rez, the former president, has resigned, and gene- 
ral Beltcasel appointed pro tem. until there shall be 
one elected by the congress. It is said this resig- 
nation was in consequence of the government, on 
the other side, refusing to come to a friendly un- 
derstanding with this government, alleging they dik 





most solid foundation.—The congress of Venezue- 
‘a Will be installed anew, when it may be your wish. 
As the people of independence have done me the 
honor to entrust me with the supreme. authority, I 
authorise you to name your deputies to the congress 
without further convocation than the present, con- 
icing to them the same sovereign powers us at the 
hist epoch of the republic. 


not belicve the director was anxious for 2 reconei- 
liaticn. ‘hus you see how fickle they are. The 
gencral on the other side, Artegas, has sacked San- 
ta Fe, a smail place about 30 leagues up the river 
on this side; 300 men that were sent from here to 
oppose his operations joined him immediately on 
their arrival.” 

The preceding goes to shew the prevalence of the 





fam not come to dictate laws to you, but I be-| 


narty feclings in this section ef the country, whet, 
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we have frequently deplored. But a sense of com- Vera Cruz, and put to the sword the escort of 205 
mon danger will prehably unite all parties ; for we dragoons. 

jJearn by an arrival from Rio Grande “that an expe-; Col. Pasos besieges the garrisons of Orizava and 
Jition, consisting of Portuguese and Spaniards, had} Cordova, and they are reduced to their narrow 
strived before Buenos .2yres, with the intention of}entrenchments. After having overrun the whole 
attacking the place and rescuing it from the hands province, and defeated all those who opposed him, 
of the patriots.” But it rather to be expected the) he opened the prisons and set at liberty those who 
expedition, (if one has really been fitted out) will! groaned in captivity. 


first attack Mente Video. Col. Gomes has cut in pieces 1500 men who were 


From certain official papers which we have seen, | assembled around Puebla, after having defeated a 
it appears highly probable, that the resignation of} division of 1000, which he met on the road from 


_ Alvarez,as noticed above, will be attended with the} Mexico to Tesmelucan; and has since taken by sur. 


happiest effects in bringing about a fuller and more; prise the latter, a place of great importance; not 

complete union of all the people of the provinces| one escaped of the garrison, from the commander 
than any event that has yet happened. So det i¢ b2—| to the private. 

and “strength to the arm that strikes for freedom !” Marshal Osorno attacked and took the town of 

pe Bri Apan. A division of 1000 men. which marched from 

MEXICAN NEWS Mexico against him, was obliged to retreat by 

From the National Advocate-—We have received | forced marches on Monte-Alto; where the con- 


the fellowing from our correspondent at New-Or- | anders Ignacio Sanchez and Pascasio Herce had 
Jeans |cut to pieces another division of 700 men. Col. 


ellos, made prisoner) Peran beat 600 royalists at Topexi de la Sedas 


‘The republican general Mor ies . 
: : Disteca, (province of Oxeca) in which he defexted, 


the inquisition, in the city of Mexico, and condemned | : 
4 Z . ; © . « fy . ta sat > at 
crimes of the competence of the holy tribunai; he| lance alone. 


was also condemned by the arch bishop, degraded in, _, ay pecan now occupied in the constitu- 
consequence, and given up to the military tribunal, Hone election of deputies to form the congress, 
which was before only provisional. This measure 


who condemned him to death, and he was executed) ¥? 
on the 22d of December last. ;will put an end entirely to'the differences which 


It was in vain that.the republican government by | tended to disturb the peace and union of the patriots. 
many petitions addressed to the vice-roy Callejas, | Ht will give to the legislative body that character 
reclaimed, the observance of the jaws of war; in vain| Which is necessary in order to merit the confidence 
did it seek to empley the~influence of the cabildo Of the people and other nations. | 
of the metrepolis, to save at least the life of the 
prisoner—the tyranny, superstition, and fanaticism, F ; . 
which exercise openly their sway ia the capital of oreign Articles. 
the new world, sacrificed a mest virtuous patriot,, Srare or Evrorr.—The European papers gives 
whose courageous valour had fixed the attention|us many important reports—but they are only re- 
and merited the applause of the world; in such a/ ports, of the following amount: That the duke of 
manner that the services and exertions of five years | Wellington is to be superceded in his command of 
consecrated to the safety of his country, will cause!the Russian and Prussian contingents (stationed in 
him to live forever in their hearts, and lis naime will| France to keep the beloved Louwis on the throne, and 
be handed down to the latest posterity. prevent his loving subjects from driving him and 

The Mexican patriots, by a proclamation of the) his family far from them) by the young prince of 
government and a circular {to all the provinces,| Grange, brother-in-law of the emperor Alexandcr. 
wave solemnly sworn torevenge the death of them It also appears that those powers, convinced of the 
iilustrious defender, protesting that they will al-)incompetency of the Bourbons to govern France, 
ways hold the viceroy and 60,000 Spaniards whojmay have determined to place the said prince ot 
inhabit that immense country responsible of the/Orange onthe throne! Another report says, that 
blood of Morellos. Russia has made, or was about to make, a demand 

The arms of the republic shine every where. |that Austria should cede Gallicia to her, &c. 
Much blood has been shed at Prado-del-Rey. The} We put very little faith in these reports, though 
royalists collected five thousand men to attack \it may be, and, indeed, it appears probable, that 
that position cccupied by the patriots; iwice they!some new disturbances may be expected in Europe 
nitacked and twice Were their assautis repulsed, We incline to this opinion from a belief always en- 
with great loss; not being able to succced by open | tertuined, that the present state of things, from thei! 
terce, they had recourse to intrigue and seduction. | very nature, cannot last. If it be, that Mlexan- 


a 
aw 


Joseph Maria Lascano, the lieutenant commanding | der entertains the design of placing his brother-in- 
qhe torce which defended the bridge, sold himseli| law on the throne of France [and why may he not’) 
to general Miyares for $8,009. The garrison was/a new war of various character, may be expected. 
qacermuptible; but sceiuyys itself abandoned by its! Great Britainand Austria will, of necessity, becom 
perAdious leader who hac gone over to the enemy’s| allies to oppose the precedure; and the event 1a) 
¢amp, it made dispositions for retreat which was/be, as has sometimes been hinted at, that Wapoleo" 
¢ffecited without other loss than that of the artillery) will be brought upon the theatre again. 

of «0 heavy a calibre to be removed. Ly these; ‘The royal government of France is delivering UP 
meuns the royalists saw themselves masters of the {a9 the royal government of Spain, all those gallant 

















‘bridge, and passed with a rich convoy, which how-}spirits who “delivered” the latter country of Bo- 


cyer, dic not arrive intact at Vcra-Cruz. 'naparte, and “restored” Ferdinand to the thron¢: 
Many skirmishes have tgken piace since, in which| who fled to France to preserve themselves from 

the royalists were completely defeated. General} being “delivered” up to the un-Holy Ingatsition— 

Victoria has lately beaten them in the neighborhood among them is the celebrated Minu. 

of Vera Cruz. Capt. Francisco de Paulo intercepted! Few evidences of ingratitude equal to that of 

a convey Which was on its way from Albarddo to Ferdinand is to be found inhistory. His fiery pe™ 
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sécutions ef the liberales of Snain, the men that 
supported his throne on the point of their swords, 
will consign him to the infamy of ages. 

Wilson, Bruce and Hutchinson have been found 
ruilty of assisting in the escape of Lavalette, and 
sentenced to three months imprisonment. There must 
be some cause for this slight punishment, over and 
beyond the mercy or justice of their French judges. 

Talleyrand has quitted Paris for Valency. ‘The 
French 5 percent. cons. were at 59 2-10. 

There seems to be a great ferment among the 


people of Amiens, Boulonge, Beauvais, &c. Many. 


of them have been ordered te take up their resi- 
dence in fortified places, and many have been sent 
to castles and citadels. To read u foreign newspaper 
subjects the reader to indefinite imprisonment. 

It is stated that Napoleon’s son by Maria Louisa, 
is to be called “Francis Charles,” hereafter. 

The army of Sweden is fixed at 60,000 men. 

Many assassinations of the Prussian troops in 
France are said to have happened, in consequence, 
general Zeithen has adopted very severe measures. 

Liberty of the press. Inthe British house of com- 
mons on the 8th ultimo, Mr. Brougham brought 
forward a motion “that leave be given to bring in 
a bill for securing and extending the liberty of the 
press.” After considerable debate, leave was giv- 
en to bring in the bill. 

There were several fires in Suffolk, Eng. the be- 
ginning of May, the work of incendiaries, in conse- 
quence of the introduction of some new labor-sav- 
ing improved machines. Some of the incendiaries 
had been apprehended and committed for trial. 

A Nuapies artleie reports that the army of that 
kingdom, by the end of April, would amount to 
28,000 men; and observes “the Eaglish and Austy7- 
ans continue to keep garrisons in the fortresses on 
our coasts.” 

There is a frequent exchange of couriers between 
Vienna and St. Petersburgh. 

A hoy, proceeding down the Thames with a par- 
cel of dollars to be put on board an outward“bound 
Indiaman, was boarded in the river and robbed of 
seven chests of specie. 

Six frigates, with troops, have lately left Eng- 
land for the West Indies. Aumiral Exmouth’s ne- 
gociations with the Barbary powers, appear to have 
been successful in the release of many Europeans 
inmressed into the service of the pirates. 

The French legislative body has been suddenly 
closed, by order of the king. 

The long talked of expedition is said to have 
left Lisbon for Brazil—its foree is given at 6,000 
men. , 

General Bertrand is condemned to death, 

The differences between Austria and Bavaria are 
said to be settled. 

_. England is now exporting grain to France! ‘This 
1S quite as edd as the import of provisions into the 
United States from Ireland. 

Private letters from France speak of the great 
number of arrests which are yet made; and also of 
Some agttations—but the Paris papers are as silent 
asthe grave on all such subjects—as much so as 
the gazette of the “/oly inquisition” would be as to 
What was doing in its clungeons. 

The Austrian and British troops in Italy, have 
taken the territories of the pope under their pro- 
‘ection. What has the “‘ho/y father” to fear? — 

_ | Cue Great marnracr!” So the late connexion of 
“eopstd Coburg and Charlotte Guelph, is called in the 
English papers. They were married on the 2nd of 
May. ‘fhe details of the persons present at the ce- 


movements of the ‘parties—how they went in at 
that door and came out at this—how the prince 
looked at the grey horses, and how the people were 
squeezed which stood round about the place, and 
of other things of immense importance, occupy two 
or three columns of closely printed matter in the 
British papers. 3 

On the 4th of May the prince regent created his 
son-in-law a general in the British armies—that is, 
he is to receive the pay and emoluments of a general. 
The ceremony of the marriage took place at C:rlton 
house, and was performed by the archbishop of 
Canterbury, in the presence of the “royal family” 
and a general crowd of lords and ladies and other 
people. 7 

Warres staves. Frankfort, March 27.—Agreeca- 
bly to late accounts from Munich, it hasbeen final. 
ly settled in the treaty between Austria and Bava- 
ria, that prince Eugene Beauharnois is to have a do- 
nation of land containing 50,000 inhabitants. ~ 

London, May4—Notice is hereby given to the offi- 
cers and companies of H. M. ahips Endymion, Pomo- 
na and Tenedos, captains Hope, Parker and Lumley, 
cemmamlers, who were on board at the capture 
of the American frigate President; on the 15th of 
January, 1815, that they will be paid their re- 
spective proportions of the net proceeds of head 
money for the said capture, on the 10th inst. and 
all shares not then claimed will be recalled at No. 
23, Norfolk-street, Strand, every Tuesday and Fri- 
day for three months from first day of payment. | 


First class £.168 7 43 
Secord class 16 16 7 
Third class 9. 7 GO 
Fourth class 217 10 
Fifth class 1 18 64 
Sixth class 0 19 3+ 
Seventh class 6 12 19 
Eighth class 0 6 5 
WILLIAM MARSH, for Agent. 








Erratum—Direct Tax. 


Ernatum —From the National Intelligencer—in our 
copy of the act passed at the late session of con- 
gress relative to laying and assessing a direct tax, 
the following section was contained, and published, 
which was not a part of the act as it was passed 
by congress. ‘Fhe error was no doubt occasioned 
by the hurry of preparing the copy for the ‘press 
at the proper department, and the circumstance 
of this seetion having been in the bill as originally 
printed for the use of congress, though struck eut 
before the bill became a law. 

Those interested are hereby requested to take 

notice that the section published as Sec. 9, in the 
following words, is not a part of the act passed at 
the late session of congress entitled “An act supple- 
mentary to the act to provide additional reveiues 
for defraying the expences, of government and 
maintaining the public credit by laying a direct 
tax upon the United States, and to provide fox 
assessing and gollecting the same.” 
“Sct. 9. and be it further enacted, Yhat on every 
transfer of the valuation of real estate or slaves, 
by which any person who is chargeable with a tax 
shall be released from such tax, the principal 
assessor shall be entitled to demand and recvive, 
from such person, the sum of fifty cents : Provided, 
That the transfer for which such fee is paid shall 
be considered as embracing the whole valuation of 
any person, whether of realestate or slaves, se trans-- 
ferred.” 








mony, and of the ceremony itself, with all the 





ay See Weekly Register, page 324. 
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CHRONICLE. 

The U.S. sloop of war Peacock, capt. G. Rodg- 
ers, sailed from New York for France, on the 12th 
inst. having on board Mr. Gallatin, our minister to 
France. y 

Gas tigut. ‘The city council of Baltimore have 
passed an ordinance to authorize a company to light 
the city by means of ‘“carburetied hydrogen gas.” — 
It is understood that the work will be immediately 
commenced. 
trom chis liberal procedure. 

The gang of counterfeiters and pick-pockets who 
have lately infested this city, as noticed in our last, 
have been somewhat disturbed within a few days. 
Certain suspected persons have been committed 
to the guardianship of the sheriff. Among other 
of their depredations, was tie robbery of gen. Col- 
ert (Chickasaw chief) at our theatre, of his pock- 
et-book, with treasury drafis to the amount of near- 
ly 7000 dollars, and bank notes to the value of about 
1100 dollars. The book has since been found with 
she drafts and other papers enclosed, but the notes 
were missing. The city council at a special meet- 
cng, authorized the offering of a reward of $200 by 
the mayor for the conviction of the offenders, or for 
other persons detected in the like practices, or of 
maliciously setting fire to, or attempting to set fire 
co any building in the city. 

Anattempt was made to set fire to a frame build- 
nz in Baltimore, near the corner of Market and 
“ulyert streets, on Sunday night last, which, had it 
net been providentially discovered, would have 
‘aused a mighty conflagration, from its vicinity to 
a large collection of frame houses. 

The new French ambassador to the United States, 
Mido Neuville, has arrived at New-York in a frigate, 
accompanied by several gentlemen who came out 
as consuls. The marguis of Firigere, is to be con- 
sul at Baltimore. All the rest of the consuls are 
nlain mounseers, as John Bull calls the Frenchmen. 

A treaty with the Sucks and Foes, being conclud- 
ed at St. Louis, the United States are now at peace 
vith all the northern and western tribes of Indians, 
and in the south the appearances of hostility are 
happily dying away. 

‘The damage to the crops by the insurrection of 
the blacks in Barbadoes, is estimated io amount to 
5000 hhds. of sugar. Martiai law is still in force. 

There has been a great fire at Raleigh N. C. Up- 
vvards of 50 buildings of every description, were 
destroyed. Loss estimated at $100,000. Among 
other houses destroyed, was one in which was depo- 
sited a quantity of arms, &c. belonging to the U. S. 
all lost, valued at $40,000. itis supposed to have 
heen the work of an incendiary. 

New Orleans. ‘The hope of stopping the crevasse, 
as before stated, is at au end until the fall of the 
river. It now admits a volume of water 200 feet 
wide and 20 deep! 

Our latest uccounts from New-Orleans say that 
great exertions were about to be made to cut drains 
to carry off the water of the Mississippi into the cy- 
press swamp, from whence it might vork its way 
into lake Ponchartrain. 

American Bible Society. Elias Boudinot, esq. pre- 
sident cf the American bibie society, has presented 
that institution with the generous donation of ten 
thousand dollars. 

Separatio2 of Maine.—-A committee of the legis- 
iature of Massachusetts hes reported a bill to au- 
thorise the meeting of a convention, to be elected 
by the people of the district of Maine, by wich it 
may he erected into a separate state, under certain 


We calculate upon great advantages} 


conditions, and with the consent of the United 
States. ! | : 

The board of public works for the state of Virgi- 
nia, have had a meeting at Richmond and orgar.ized 
themselves. Proceedings hereafter. 

U. S. Sexarons. Appointments by the legisla- 
ture of Massachusetts: Harrison G. Otis to supply 
the vacancy occasioned by the expiration of Mr. 
Varnum’s period of service, and Ei P. Ashmun, 
to serve in the place of Mr. Gore resigned on ac- 
count of ill health. 

Presidential election. The legislature of Massa- 
chusetts have passed a resolve to take from the 
people and appoint by themselves, the electors of 
a president and vice president of the United St..tes 


i 








Marriage-Scheme. 


The following pleasant little story from the Peters- 
burg Intelligencer, may relieve an idle moment, 
and possibly be productiveof some good. 


To the Editors of the Petersburg Intelligencer. 

GENTLEMEN,—On the 21st day of December las!, 
I was passing through the state of South-Carolina, 
and in the evening arrived in the suburbs of the 
town of- , where I had an acquaintance on 
whom [I called. I was quickly informed that the 
family was invited to a wedding at a neighboring 
house, and on being requested [ changed my clothes 
and went with them. As soon as the young couple 
were married, the company was seated and a pro- 
found silence ensued—(the man of the house was 
religious.) A young Lawyer then arose, and ad- 
dressed the company very handsomely, and in 
finishing |.is discourse begged leave to offer a new 
scheme of matrimony, which he believed and hoped 
would be beneficial. And on obtaining leave, he 
proposed : 

That one man in the company should be selected 
as president; that this president should be dul: 
sworn to keep entirely secret ail the communicz 
tions that should be forwarded to him in his offi- 
cial department that night; and that each unmarriec 
gentleman and lady in company should write his or 
her name on a picce of paper, and under it place 
the person’s name who they wished to marry; then 
hand it to the president for mspection, and if an) 
gentleman and lady had reciprocally chosen eac!: 
other the president was to inform each of the result; 
and these who had not been reciprocal in their 
choices, should have their choice kept entirely 
secret. 

After the appointment of the president, the com- 
munications were accordingly handed up to the 
chair, and it was found that tweive young gentle- 
men and ladies had made reciprocal choices;—but 
who they had chosen, remained a secret to all bu! 
themselves and the president. The conversation 
changed and the company respeetively retired. 

Now hear the conclusion. I was pasging through 
the same place on the 14th of March following, and 
was informed that eleven of the twelve matches had 
been solemnized, and that the young gentlemen of 
eight couples of the eleven, had declared that their 
diffidence was so great that they certainly should 
not have addressed their respective wives, if tle 
above scheme had not been introduced. ¢(7Genfle- 
men under 20 and ladies under 15, were excluded 
aS UNMarriageable. . 

You wiil he pleased to let the public hear of this 
scieme, and I hope it will be productive of much 








good by being practised in Virginia. 











